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SHAKESPERE AND PURITANISM 

BY JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 



AMONG the many virtues of Shakespere is the fact that 
he is never dogmatic or didactic. He never moralizes or 
preaches save where dramatic fitness requires it, and then 
it is easy to detect what his own ideas were with reference 
to such practices by the kind of character he draws. Jacques, 
in As You Like It, is a worn out libertine who moralizes 
with cynical conceit; Polonius, in Hamlet, mouths com- 
monplaces like a dullard, busy-body preacher. Shakespere 
was too great an artist to debase his art to the formal, con- 
ventional level of the Elizabethan school-room or pulpit. 
He never represented virtue as a policy. He took good and 
evil as they came. " Without any conscious theory about 
either art or morals, he instinctively used the darker tints 
of humanity in such a way as brought its higher and fairer 
aspects into full relief." 

This attitude of mind was out of harmony with the drift 
of sentiment of the times, which was towards puritanism, 
so that it becomes a matter of interest to seek to ascertain 
what Shakespere's views of the new morality were. 

The roots of English puritanism may be traced much 
farther back than is usually thought. This new, austere 
morality gathered head all through the sixteenth century, 
so that by the middle of Elizabeth's reign Puritan control 
was locally widely spread. The magistrates and Church 
of England clergy, long before the Puritan regime was 
really in the saddle, were very active in attempting to sup- 
press " certain potvaliant and ludibrious customs," and 
energetically sought to take the " merry " out of Merry Eng- 
land. For example, the Bishop of Winchester, in 1570, 
had the license of one John Slifelde to keep an ale-house 
revoked because he was " detected to have maintained 
dauncying at his howse the Saboth day, and that in time of 
divine service." 
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In 1595 the court of Quarter Sessions at Exeter declared : 

Church or parish ales, revels, May-games, plays, and such other 
unlawful assemblies of the people of sundry parishes unto one parish 
on the Sabbath day and other times, is a special cause that many dis- 
orders, contempts of law, and other enormities are there perpetrated 
and committed, to the great profanation of the Lord's ' Saboth,' the 
dishonour of Almighty God, increase of bastardy and of dissolute life, 
and of very many other mischiefs and inconveniences to the great hurt 
of the commonwealth. It was, therefore, ordered that all these as- 
semblies should be abolished on the Sabbath, that there should be no 
drink used, kept, or uttered upon the Sabbath at any time of the day, 
nor upon any holiday or festival in the time of divine service or the 
preaching of the Word, nor at any time in the night season, nor yet 
that there shall be ' any Mynstralsy of any sort, Dauncying, or suche 
wanton Dallyances, used at the said May games.' 

Similar suppressive legislation may be traced from 
English local records with increasing frequency through 
the later years of Elizabeth and the whole reign of James I. 
As early as 1579 " the habit of singing psalms through the 
nose, one of the best established traits of puritanism, was 
already the custom of a typical and miscellaneous body of 
Englishmen." 

If my surmise be a correct one, Sonnet LXVI is to be 
interpreted as the revolt of the artist against authority. 
Four plays of Shakespere, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, All's Well That Ends Well, and Measure 
for Measure clearly exhibit Shakesperes' contempt for 
puritanism. I have not detected the sentiment in any of his 
historical plays, but he must have been nettled at Roger 
Ascham's condemnation of Malory's Morte d' Arthur as 
a tissue of murder and adultery. 

Dogberry, in Much Ado About Nothing, is manifestly 
a satire on local Puritan officialdom. This self-reliant, 
officious, stupid and ignorant constable is obviously meant 
for a caricature of the puritanically minded local bailiff 
with which England was getting increasingly familiar. He 
uses legal phrases and administrative terms interlarded with 
puritan theological expressions of whose meaning he is 
totally ignorant in ways so absurd that his speeches are 
bombastic jargon. Dogberry is the clown of the play, but 
he is not meant for a clown; he is meant as a caricature 
of English political puritanism in the days when it was still 
safe to treat puritanism as a joke. 

Thus in the prison scene, where Conrade and Borachio 
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are subjected to examination, Dogberry, who conducts the 
inquisition, asks: 

Masters, do you serve God? 
Conrade: Yea, sir, we hope. 

Borachio: 

Dogberry: Write down— that they hope they serve God: — 

and write God first. 

Libel and bribery are confused with " flat burglary " in 
Dogberry's muddled brain, and when count Claudio is 
accused of plotting to disgrace Hero, Dogberry exclaims: 

O villian, thou wilt be condemned into everlasting redemption for 
this. 

When Leonato drily thanks Dogberry " for his care and 
pains " the foolish constable swells with puritanical pride 
in sense of duty well performed, and piously ejaculates: 

I praise God for you. . . . God save the 
foundation. 

The word " foundation " tells the tale. It was a favorite 
word on the lips of Calvinists who used it to signify the 
politico-religious fabric and society it was their aspiration 
to erect — the Puritan State. 

In Much Ado About Nothing Shakespere's criticism 
of puritanism is veiled, and by implication only. The move- 
ment itself is not mentioned. But in Twelfth Night there 
is no such reticence. The beautiful Olivia in this play is 
discovered as a rich young woman in mourning for her 
deceased brother whom she mourns as a wife might mourn 
the death of her husband; and who is resolved to wear 
black for seven years in memory of him. The major domo 
of her household is Malvolio, an austere, officious, pedan- 
tic fellow who highly prides himself for the merit of virtue 
in the midst of such roysterers as Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. 

The refined and half Italian culture of Olivia is con- 
trasted with the narrow and bigoted ideals of Malvolio, 
who is a Puritan. For the Puritans looked upon the culture 
of the Italian Renaissance then flowing into England like 
a flood as half pagan and half Catholic, and frivolous dal- 
liance to boot. On the other hand Malvolio's puritanism 
is sharply contrasted, in Sir Toby Belch, with the cakes 
and ale and tap-room jests which scandalized the growing 
sect. 

Twelfth Night is Shakespere's most direct attack upon 
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puritanism. The direct charge against puritanism is found 
in Act II. scene 3, where Sir Toby and Sir Andrew are 
roaring drunk and Malvolio, with high and mighty air, 
attempts to suppress their boisterousness. 

Malvolio: My masters, are you mad? or what are you? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to 
gabble like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye 
make an ale-house of my lady's house, that ye 
squeak out your coziers' catches (ribald songs) 
without any mitigation or remorse of voice? Is 
there no respect of place, persons, nor time, in 
you? 

Sir Toby: . . . Art any more than a steward? Dost 

thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale ? 

to which Maria, Olivia's serving woman, adds : 

Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
Sir Andrew: O, if I thought that, I'd beat him like a dog! 

There is no need to rehearse the plot of this familiar play ; 
how finally Malvolio, when the whole plot comes out, 
angrily exclaims : 

I'll be reveng'd on the whole pack of you. 

One could afford to laugh at the threat in 1601, and 
doubtless the pit and the galleries cheered hoarsely at the 
fun in the play. But Malvolio's threat was not as impotent 
as it seemed. For, driven frantic by the sarcasm and the 
ridicule of the Elizabethan authors, the Puritans, tempor- 
arily restrained by the Stuarts, forty years later terribly 
avenged themselves for the ridicule and raillery which they 
had suffered. 

Every student of Shakespere has noticed the change 
which came over the spirit of Shakespere's dream about 
1601, and various explanations have been given for it. Upon 
the long line of brilliant comedies follow his greatest 
tragedies: Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
Macbeth. Obviously in those first years of the century the 
dramatist was in a deeply serious mood. Even the comedies 
which he wrote, All's Well that Ends Well and Measure 
For Measure, have an under-current of seriousness that is 
stranger to his earlier comedies. There is ground for think- 
ing that Shakespere was not without disquietude over this 
tendency of the times. Each of the comedies just mentioned 
is a rebuke of puritanism. This is certain of Measure for 
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Measure, and inferentially justified of All's Well That 
Ends Well. Is Helen's gaiety, her wit, her poise, her real 
virtue an implied satire upon the hypocritic virtues 
assumed by the Puritans? Is the play wholly a comedy? 
Comic it undeniably is in parts, even clownish. But is there 
not an under-current of satire and of sadness because the 
prudery, the Mrs. Grundyism, the philistinism of the Puri- 
tans is already beginning to throw its chilling shadow 
over life and light and beauty? 

Perhaps it is reading too much into this drama so to 
interpret it. Shakespere possibly may not have felt the 
menace of puritanism before the death of Elizabeth. But 
there is no doubt that the accession of James I filled him 
with grave anxiety for the future of the theatre. The guild 
of playwrights had no relish for the rule of a king who was 
notoriously a rigid Calvinist theologian. James I was half 
a puritan at heart morally, though not politically. One of 
the first acts of his reign was to forbid the mention of the 
name of God upon the boards, or even the appearance of 
the sacred name in the text of any play. At the same time 
a rigid reform in court manners was instituted. An old 
and obsolete law was revived which forbade any divorced 
person to remarry during the lifetime of either principal, 
under pain of death. 

We see Shakespere's views with reference to puritanism 
most clearly in Measure For Measure, where the obsolete 
law of the Duke points at James I's stringent statute. The 
play is full of deep and serious thought, and is a study in 
social psychology and social action. It is positive proof 
of the grave consideration with which Shakespere viewed 
the growth of puritanism. 

It is significant that Measure for Measure is con- 
temporary with the accession of James I. There is cer- 
tainly intentional parallelism between the first Stuart and 
Vincentio, the Duke of Vienna, who, like James I moralizes 
in commonplaces. The plot raises two issues: First, has 
society a right to regulate morals? secondly, what is meant 
by morality? 

Although the milieu of the drama is nominally abroad, 
it is evident that Shakespere had London and not Vienna 
in his mind when he composed it — the gay, luxurious, 
riotous London of his time. He dwells much upon the cor- 
ruption of manners in the city, and paints a satirical picture 
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which even the Puritans might have accepted. This comes 
out in certain baser characters : Mrs. Overdone, who prac- 
tices Mrs. Warren's profession and keeps a brothel in the 
suburbs ; Pompey, a " tapster " or " runner " for her estab- 
lishment; Froth, a weak and foolish habitue of the place; 
Elbow, a constable, who battens on crime and vice and 
anticipates a New York policeman in the Tenderloin dis- 
trict; Lucio, a gentleman rake who knows the ways and 
windings of the underworld. 

Lucio (meeting some friends in the street, and observing 
Mrs. Overdone approaching) : 

Behold, behold, where madam Mitigation comes. 

I have purchased as many diseases under her 

roof as come to 

2 Gentlemen: To what, I pray? 

Lucio: Judge. 

2 Gentlemen: To three thousand dollars a year. 

i Gentleman: Ay, and more. 

Lucio: A French crown more. 

i Gentleman: Thou art always figuring diseases in me ; but thou 

art full of error ; I am sound. 
Lucio: Nay, not as one would say, healthy; but so sound 

as things that are hollow. Thy bones are hollow. 

Obviously the conversation here is about the prevalence of 
syphilitic diseases. 

Further light on this malodorous subject is cast in the 
conversation in Angelo's house in Act II, scene 1, where 
Justice Escalus cross-questions Elbow, Froth and Pompey. 
Angelo: What are you, sir? 

Elbow: He, sir? a tapster, sir; parcel-bawd; one that 
serves a bad woman; whose house, sir, was, as 
they say, plucked down in the suburbs ; and now 
she professes a hot-house which, I think, is a 
very ill house, too 

Escalus (to Pompey)What trade are you of, sir? 

Pompey: A tapster; a poor widow's tapster. 

Escalus: Your mistress' name? 

Pompey: Mistress Overdone. 

Escalus: Hath she had any more than one husband? 

Pompey: Nine, sir; Overdone by the last. . . . 

Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow that would live. 
Escalus: How would you live, Pompey ? by being a bawd ? 

What do you think of the trade, Pompey? Is it 

a lawful trade? 
Pompey: If the law would allow it, sir. 

Escalus: But the law will not allow it. . . . 
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Pompey: Does your worship mean to geld and spay all the 

youth of the city? 

In Act III, scene 2, Elbow, the constable, brings Pompey 
to prison, and encounters the Duke in disguise of a friar 
before the prison-gate. Pompey is evidently complaining 
of the misfortune of his arrest and contending for the legit- 
imacy of his calling. 



Elbow: 



Duke: 
Elbow: 



Duke: 



Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you 
will needs buy and sell men and women like 
beasts we shall have all the world drink brown 
and white bastard. . . . 
What offence hath this man made you, sir? 
Marry, sir, he hath offended the law; and, sir, 
we take him to be a thief, too, sir. For we have 
found upon him, sir, a strange pick-lock. . . . 
Fie, sirrah, a bawd, a wicked bawd. 
The evil that thou causeth to be done, 
That is thy means to live. Do thou but think 
What 'tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 
From such a filthy vice : say to thyself, — 
From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myself, and live. 
Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 
So stinkingly depending? 



At this point Lucio appears and asks: 



Pompey: 
Lucio: 



Pompey: 

Elbow: 

Lucio: 



How now, noble Pompey ? . . . The trick of 
it ? . . . How doth my dear morsel, thy mis- 
tress? Procures she still, ha? 
Troth, sir . . . she is herself in the tub. 
Why, 'tis good; it is the right of it; it must be 
so: ever your fresh whore and your powdered 
bawd. . . . Art going to prison, Pompey? 
Yes, faith, sir. . . . 
For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 
Well, then, imprison him. . . . Bawd he is, 
doubtless, and of antiquity, too; bawd-born. 



It is quite evident that Shakespere believed in the 
impracticability of legislating morals, and the impossibility 
of suppressing vice by statute. 

Pompey: You have not heard of the proclamation, have 

you? 
Mrs. Overdone: What proclamation, man? 
Pompey: All houses in the suburbs of Vienna must be 

plucked down. 
Mrs. Overdone: And what shall become of those in the city ? 
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Pompey: They shall stand for seed : they had gone down, 

too, but that a wise burgher put in for them — 

a tart reference to aldermanic graft not foreign to modern 
cities. 

Mrs. Overdone: But shall all our houses of resort in the suburbs 
be pulled down ? 

Pompey: To the ground, mistress. 

Mrs. Overdone: Why, here's a change indeed in the common- 
wealth. What shall become of me ? 

Pompey: Come, fear not you. Good counsellors lack no 

clients. Though you change your place, you 
need not change your trade; I'll be your tapster 
still. Courage. There will be pity taken on you. 
You that have worn your eyes almost out in the 
service, you will be considered. 

Sure enough Pompey's prophecy comes true. As a former 
quotation shows, it is not long before Mistress Overdone 
has a new " hot-house." 

Angelo, who is left as regent during the duke's absence, 
embodies traits of character quite typical of puritanism. He 
is outwardly a strict moralist, though a hypocrite at heart; 
he confuses genuine amusement with frivolity and immor- 
ality; he is unsympathetic, sombre, with a superficial excess 
of virtue which is belied by his real character. He is deeply 
convinced of the power of law to make a community moral ; 
he believes in drastic legislation and strict enforcement of 
it. To be sure, he is only a Puritan of the codes, and not 
of dogma ; but he is no less a Puritan. 

Angelo's priggishness sticks out all over him. His excess 
of virtue is so great that Justice Escalus is moved to warn 
him: 

Some rise by sin and some by virtue fall. 

Clothed with a little brief authority, the Regent's puri- 
tanism is inflated with pride and prejudice. Justice 
Escalus remonstrates. But Angelo believes in the " thor- 
ough " policy of puritanism. He means: 

. . . . find good cause to whip them all. 

His first act is to revive an obsolete statute providing 
the death penalty for fornication, which is at first taken with 
amusement and then with dismay by the denizens of the 
underworld. Lucio derisively comments: 

This ungenitured agent will unpeople the province 
with continency; sparrows must not build in his 
house-eaves because they are lecherous. 
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Under this statute Claudio is arrested and condemned to 
execution. In this extremity his friend Lucio comes to 
Claudio's sister Isabella, who has just entered a convent, 
and beseeches her to intercede with Angelo for her brother's 
life. The contrast between the natural, tender, genuinely 
religious and sincerely conscientious Isabella and the hyper- 
virtuous, unnatural, narrow-minded and insincere Angelo is 
very striking, and must have been sharply apparent to 
Shakespere's audience. 

In the first interview Angelo is legalistic, obdurate, and 
makes much parade of virtue and the necessity of public 
morality. 

It is the law, not I, condemns your brother 

he tells Isabella, who remonstrates: 

Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There's many have committed it. 

To this argument based on the frailty of human nature 
Angelo rejoins: 

The law hath not been dead, though it hath 

slept. . . . 
Your brother dies tomorrow. 

Isabella responds by a famous apostrophe: 

. . . . Man, proud man ! 
Drest in a little brief authority — 

This bold and penetrating speech cuts to the very mar- 
row of Angelo's pretensions. Angelo has the exalted, 
Calvinistic estimate of himself. He unblushingly calls him- 
self a " saint " — a favorite Puritan word. 

With Isabella one leaves the bigotry of Protestant 
England for the Catholic environment of the convent where 
Isabella has taken her vows, the atmosphere of which is 
aureate with the mysticism of Hugo of St. Victor and St. 
Francis of Assissi. The foil of the best in Roman Cathol- 
icism to the baser element in Calvinistic puritanism is here 
admirably presented. Isabella is imbued with that high 
and pure religious emotionalism which pervaded many a 
mediaeval nunnery. 

In the second interview Angelo offers to mitigate the 
penalty to be imposed on Claudio if Isabella will submit 
to his embrace. All the maiden's modesty, reinforced by her 
Catholic teaching, revolts against this overture. Not even 
in order to save her brother's life will she make so base a 
compromise. Here the mask of virtue is torn from Angelo's 
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face and he stands out — he, a Puritan — more depraved than 
the most profligate of cavaliers. He is not only a hypocrite, 
but a cad. This caddishness appears in his having the 
effrontery to say, in defence of his passion, that Isabella is 
the tempter, he the tempted. Thus he soliloquizes: 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint [ ! ] 
With saints doest bait thy hook. . . . 
. . . . Never could the strumpet, 
With all her double vigor, art and nature, 
Once stir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. 

Farther on in the dialogue we find Angelo boasting of his 
" unsoiled name " and the " austereness " of his life, which 
are typical Puritan pretensions. 

The collapse of the virtuous Angelo is the direct theme 
of Measure for Measure. But the indirect and implied 
theme is the injustice, the futility, the uncharitableness, the 
hypocrisy, of puritanism. 

Triumphant puritanism wreaked its revenge on 
Shakespere. Jeremy Collier, in 1698, in a famous indict- 
ment of the stage, declared that it must be " either reformed 
or silenced." Nahum Tate, who succeeded Shadwell as 
poet laureate in 1692, " adapted " his plays to the new 
propriety, and prudishly eliminated " indelicate " passages 
in various of the dramas, even going so far as radically to 
alter the plot, as when he revised King Lear so as to make 
Cordelia marry Edgar instead of dying on Lear's breast. 
Addison in the Spectator, No. 40, vainly protested against 
such Anthony-Comstockian methods, but they had the 
approval of Dr. Johnson in the next generation. Tate's 
puritanical credentials rest on a rhymed version of the 
Psalms, done in conjunction with another kindred spirit, 
Brady. Not so well known to posterity is a turgid, moraliz- 
ing poem by Tate on — syphilis ! 

James Westfall Thompson. 



